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life of Euripides by Satyrus. Of course such literary discoveries bring the 
greater glory to the Egypt Exploration Fund under whose direction the research 
has been conducted, but, as in the case of the earlier volumes, we feel 
that the greatest value in all this discovery lies in the unearthing of official 
and private papers which disclose the life of this settlement of Greeks under 
Roman rule in Egypt. We are dealing with the indiscriminate contents of 
ancient waste-baskets, shot pellmell with other rubbish. The pen marks upon 
each scrap of papyrus, gives us tantalizing glimpses of life, yet each fragment 
may lead to richer comprehension of life in ancient undress. It is well to have 
the best product of the tragic muse, as in these fragments of the "Ichneutae" and 
"Eurypylus," but it is better to know what manner of folk crowded to the 
theatres to see the great dramas and to hear the words bellowed through 
sonorous brass. In this group of papyri, we have the reports of officials, civil 
and military, the recruiting of soldiers, the movement of commissariat, the 
payment of taxes and the varied schemes then in vogue whereby they might 
be sworn off. There are deeds conveying real property and human property 
in slaves, all showing that the lawyers and the scriveners had invented a 
dialect of rigid formalism. There are family letters, the home gossip, spelling 
and grammar disregarded in haste and the bad pen quite as now ; Didymus 
writes to Chaeremon, his father, and about all that he can find to say is, "there is 
nothing unpleasant at your house. My mother went to a funeral." This is 
a most interesting group of memorials out of the past. One cannot; too highly 
praise the zeal in their discovery and the skill and industry wherewith these 
scrapes of ancient pens have been deciphered and recorded. As usual in this 
series a number of the larger fragments are reproduced in facsimile. 

William Churchill. 

The Last Frontier. The White Man's War for Civilization in Africa. By E. 
Alexander Powell, xv and 291 pp. Map, ills., index. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1912. $3. 9x6. 

This book is the story of the European colonies in Africa. It can be com- 
mended as a brief summary of the African question to-day, for, in a small 
space, a great deal of information as well as opinion has been collected. The 
chapters are written in a fresh and attractive style and the author has selected 
many incidents which portray for the reader definite and vivid pictures. Be- 
ginning with the French colonies of the Northwest, then Tripolitania, followed 
in turn by Egypt, Zanzibar, German East Africa, Cape Colony and Rhodesia, 
the reader is conducted into the midst of the problems which beset the European 
colonizers. A side trip to the island of Napoleon's exile ends the book. While, 
as might be expected, the main theme of the book centers around politics and 
diplomacy, especially in the case of Morocco and Tripolitania, there are many 
items concerning the various colonies such as their conditions under the control 
of unfavorable physical environment and their promise of development, which 
are based on information gained by the author in his travels and which give a 
good picture of the land and the people. Especially is this true of the chapter 
on Zanzibar and Cape Colony. Of the many fine pictures, the photographs, 
of the sandstorm passing over Khartum and sunrise on the great sands (Sahara), 
are especially impressive. Robert M. Brown. 

Crociera del Corsaro alle Isole Madera e Canarie. Narrata dal 
Cap. E. A. d'Albertis. vi and 336 pp. Map, ills. G. B. Paravia e Comp. , 
Torino, 1912. 5 lire. 9^x6^. 

Captain d'Albertis is an Italian, but first of all a Genoese. Justly proud 
of the early seafaring deeds of his people, he dwells with delight on the bold 
excursions performed in search of the Atlantic unknown. Thus he claims for the 
Genoese the discovery of Madeira and Porto Santo, and places the knowledge 
which they had of these isles in the 14th century, according to a "Portolano" 
from 1351. He also recalls that, after the voyages attributed to the Phoenicians, 
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and Iberians anterior to our era, and the Arabians subsequently, a Genoese 
expedition rediscovered the Canaries. His historical indications are not devoid 
of interest. They show how honestly Captain d'Albertis has prepared himself 
for his cruise by becoming acquainted beforehand with the literature on the is- 
lands he was to visit. His course was first directed to Madeira, and the descrip- 
tions of the voyage, as well as subsequent chapters, recall somewhat the "Souve- 
nirs d'un Naturaliste" by A. de Quatrefages, also partly the "Cruise of the Betsey" 
of Hugh Miller. The main object was collecting specimens of animals and 
plants, also ethnological and archaeological objects, for the museum of his native 
city. From the Appendix we learn that many new species rewarded his efforts. 
Among the specimens secured is to be noted, as caught in the bay of Funchal 
(Madeira) a so-called "devilfish" (Dicerobatis Giornae) thirteen feet broad. It 
is to be deplored that the illustration accompanying the description of its capture 
is not a photograph, but a sketch, and it is singular that the Captain has 
illustrated his book only with woodcuts, though he had photographic instru- 
ments aboard. 

The cruise of his yacht was first directed to Madeira. A lucid description 
of that island enables the reader to see it as in a cinematograph. Vegetation 
there, as well as subsequently in the Canaries, is not only described with 
great care, but the vicissitudes of alimentary plants imported thither by Europ- 
eans, the epidemics devastating the vine, and latterly .the. chestnut, for example, 
are referred to in a very instructive manner; and geoldgy is, everywhere, re- 
ferred to substantially, in its connection with climate, organic, .life ahd .''the 
career of man. The book is a charming adaptation of science to travel popu- 
larly and entertainingly related. 

He naturally dwelt longest on the Canary Islands, where he ascended the 
peak of Teneriffe. In connection with these islands he deplores, with a generous 
heart, the fate of their primitive inhabitants, the Gaunches, who, while, officially 
exterminated, he still manages to find in very numerous survivals that present 
a blending of type through intermarriage with Spaniards. His impression of 
these partly cave-dwelling aborigines from the period of stone-implements is 
exceedingly favorable. According to him, they were a specially handsome and 
noble race. Distance in time, perhaps lends enchantment to the view. 

Captain d'Albertis, in the course of his disquisitions on the Madeira group 
and the Canaries, devotes considerable space to Atlantis. While leaning to the 
opinion that this legendary island was the remnant of a mainland which once 
occupied a large part of the present ocean between Africa, southern Europe and 
America, and finding abundant indications of it also in antiquities from both 
the eastern and western hemispheres, he does not at all insist that such indica- 
tions are positive proof. He even fully admits that the Atlantis tale requires 
much more data yet to become admissable. His knowledge of American archaeo- 
logy and ethnology is somewhat "archaic." The tentative map of Atlantis must 
be regarded as only suggestive. Interesting are his remarks about a supposed 
former terrestrial connection between Europe and Africa, across the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The book is handsomely written and its author excels in poetic, even in 
florid descriptions of scenery and of natural phenomena. Plasticity and actuality 
abound in what he says of Madeira, the Canary Islands and especially in his 
picture of the tempestuous days spent in the Mediterranean after his sailing 
craft left the Spanish coast. Ad. F. Bandelier. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Results of Rainfall Observations made in Victoria during 1840- 
1910, including all Available Annual Rainfall Totals from 1,114 Stations, 
together with Maps and Diagrams. Published . . . under Direction of 
H. A. Hunt. Commonwealth Bur. of Met. xxxviii and 55 pp. Maps. Mel- 
bourne, 1912. 
Some of the older meteorological services will have to look to their laurels 



